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T  SEE  very  little  life  for  a  preface^  un- 
^  lefs  the  author  wants  a  friend  to  fup~ 
port  his  fyftem^  as  is  cuftoniary :  I  dedi^ 
cate  mine  to  'Truth, 

I  arn  of  an  opinion^  that  mankind  are 
not  more  depraved  now  than  in  former 
ages^  nor  will  he  ?nore  depraved  hereafter 
than  now.  I  believe  that  there  is  blend¬ 
ed  in  all  ages  the  Good  and  the  EKnl^ 

in  men ;  and  if  any  piece  is  addrefs^d  to 
*  » 

them  in  any  age^  which  carries  weight 
with  it ;  I  mean  a  little  more  meafure  of 
truths  which  is  the  Good  than  it  does 
of  err  or  y  which  is  the  Evil ;  I  then  be¬ 
lieve  the  Good^  (which  is  the  truth )  in 
all  tnen^  will  attradl  the  truth  from  any 


man 


any  nian  ;  and  all  men  capable  of  attract¬ 
ing  thofe  truths^  will  of  themf elves  de¬ 
fend  them-i  for  their  authors, 

'  1  judge  therefore  of  mankhid  by  my f elf, 
and  expect  that  thofe  which  enter  into  rny 
meaning,^  and  are  not  prejudiced  by  cuftoni^ 
profeffion^  or  intereft^  will  vindicate  me^ 
as  I  do  Paracelfus,,  from  the  vile  jlander 
'of  thofe" who  never  ready  or  having  read 
'could  not  underftdnd  him,  , 

.  the  fate  of  many  perfonSy  on  many 
ac count Sy  to  be  condemned  by  the  multitude  \ 

.  I 

for  if  a  falfe  cur  opens  his  throat  againft 
any  thingy  Uis  ecchoed  by  all  the  whelps 
which  follow  'y  they  aj,  crucify y  crucify 
hiniy  and  bein?  intoxicated  with  their 
own  vile  muficky  they  cannot ftopy  to  ccn- 
Jider  the  whyy  cr  the  wherefore, 

^his 


This  outward  hurricane  it  is^  which 
overcomes  the  fiame  of  rcvilmg  what 
they  do  not  conceive  ;  and  overcomes  them 
as  infenfihly^  to  themfelves^  as  the  fear  of 
deaths  to  a  fighting  army^  on  the  entrance 
of  battle^  by  the  noife  of  drums  and  trum¬ 
pets.  ’Truths  and  the  fear  of  deaths  al¬ 
ways  accompany  filence  ;  noife.,  prejudicCy,^ 
and  paffioHy  efi'ehlually  can  re^neve  them 
both.  Tdhofe  who  are  vibfims  to  fioew 
and  pageantry y  will  not  be  pleafed  with 
iny  entertainment  \  hut  if  they  are  pleafed 
to  put  away  thofe  hindrances  pointed  aty 
and  fuff er  me  to  /peak  to  the  interior  many 
viz.  the  Good  in  themy^tis  odds  buty  in 
a  dead  filence y  when  prejudice  and  noife 
are  awayy  we  become  better  acquainted. 

I  here  addrefs  myfelf  to  a  part  of  eveiy 

many  but  to  the  whole  of  no  many  knew- 

\ 

ing 


(  ) 

ing  that  ‘t)tce  and  virtue  are  fo  coupled  and 
'blended  in  myfelf^  (from  thence  I  judge 
of  others^)  that  I  am  obliged  to  put  away 
ray  vice^  that  I  may  give  my  'virtue  fair 
play  to  judge  of  any  thing  *,  therefore 
the  fame  I  give  ^  I  hope  to  receive  \  I  want 
not  any  favour*  Try  this  piece  zvith  a 
free  and  clean,  hut  not  a  dirty  fpirit^ 
and  then  Jfhall  he  fatisfied  with  the  event 
alone,  without  calling  to  ray  aid  the  help 
of  any  name  to  fuppcrt  me,  hut  Truth* 


T 


T 


T 
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R  E;  M  A  R  K  S,  &c. 


IN  a  treatlfe  lately  publifhed,  .  in  . 
the  title  page  are  thefe  words, — ‘‘  A 
full  and  plain  Account  ofthe  Gout; 
from  whence  will  be  clearly  feen,  the 
folly,  or  the  bafenefs,  of  all  pretend¬ 
ers  to  the  cure  of  it.” - 

V 

i« 

This  language  may  well  be  applied 
to  the  generality  of  perfons  profef- 
fing  phyfic,  and  the  author’s  own  la¬ 
bours  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a 
cure,  may  have  worked  up  his  ima¬ 
gination  to  the  impoffibility  of  it, 

B  But 


But  notwithftanding,  if  the  author 
with  the  generality  ^of  mankind  have 
failed,  yet  it  is  fomewhat  too  pofitive 
to  conclude  from  thence  it  impofli- 
ble ;  for  how  many  ferve  apprentice- 

Ihips  to  Hioe-making,  yet  never  ac¬ 
quire  the  fkili  of  making  a  neat  fhoe  ; 
how  many  by  tayloring,  who  can 
never  cut  out  and  fit  a  coat  well.  It 
may  happen  fo  in  the  art  of  phyfic. 
The  general  part  of  profeffors,  may 
arrive  only  to  an  indifierency  in  their 
art,  and  not  to  the  perfection  of  it. 
-  Therefore  it  is  no  great  wonder  for 
the  author,  with  -the  multitude,  to  fail 
in  a  cure  for  the  gout. 

Is  it  not  nnfeemly  to  hear  a’cobier 
•  aifirm  that  nobody  can  make'a  neater 

fhoe 


flioe  than  hlmfelf ;  or  a  bungling  taylor 
fay,  there  is  no  better  workman  than 
him. 

And  is  it  not  equally  as  ridiculous 
in  this  author,  to  exclude  all  from  the 
knowledge  hereof.  If  it  be  true  what 
this  Vvfriter  avers,  philofophy  is  vain, 
and  learning  is  of  no  ufe,  if  it  be  im- 
polTible  to  cure  the  gout;  but  I  think 
the  language  is  not  fo  modefl  as‘  it 
might  be. 

You  fay,  ‘‘  every  thing  material  by 
‘‘  the  bed  authors  on  that  fubjedf  is 
taken  notice  of.”  If  the  authors, 
which  you  call  the  bed  writers,  could 

*  f 

not  cure  the  gout,  and  there  diould 
be  a  man  living  who  from  authors 

B  2  '  has 


has  learned  to  cure  the  gout/  it  is 
plain  that  you  have  not  read  the  bed: 
writers,  or  having  read  have  not  un- 
derftood  them. 

The  firfl  words  of  your  dedication 
to  the  duke  of  Portland,  are,  “  though 
it  mufl:  be  "owned  it  is  llepping  a' 
“  great  way  put  of  my  profeflion  ta 
v/rlte  on  a  phyfical  fubjedl.”  This'  ra 
,  me  feems  a  great  flip,  and  looks  as 
tho’  your  divinity  ended  in  founds.  I 

really  fnould  have  imagined  that  di- 

« 

vinity  and  nature  are  joined,  and  that 
your  divinity  v/ould  have  led-  you  to 
the  knovviedge  of  nature,  which  ter¬ 
minates  in  phyfical  elfedls.  When  I- 
look  into  the  Bible,  I  do  not  fee  but 
nature  is  coupled  with  divinity,  from 

the 


the  beginning  of  Mofes  to  the  end  of 
Revelation ;  for  Mofes  begins  with  the 
generation  of  the  heavens,  of  the  earth, 
of  animals  and  man,  and  the  Revela¬ 
tion  ends  v/ith  the  water  of  life,  a  very 
little  of  which  I  fuppofe  would  cure 
the  gout.  I  do  not  remember  one 
chapter,  from  Mofes  to  St.  John  the 
divine,  that  is  not  applied  to  fome 
part  of  nature ;  for  I  fuppofe  it  mud 
be  allowed  that  man  is  a  part  of  nature; 
therefore  the  v/riter  will  do  much 
better  in  future  to  fay, — I  confefs  I 
erred  in  my  preface  when  I  faid,  that 
it  was  llepping  a  great  way  out  of  my 
profeiTion  to  write  on  a  phylical  fub- 
je6f,  for  I  now  can  clearly  difcover 
that  it  is  ftepping  a  great  way  in¬ 
to  it  to  write  truly  on  phyfick. 

B3 


In 


In  the  firfl:  page  of  your  preface  you 
fay,  notwithftanding  the  many  im¬ 
pudent  boafls  of  ignorant  and  intereft- 
ed  men,  their  fpecifics  are  an  infult 
upon  common  fenfe  :  That  the  general 
part  of  the  profeflbrs  of  any  art,' fail 
of  arriving  at  the  perfedl  point,  even 
of  mechanical  arts,  as  I  have  hinted, 
will  be  allowed  by  thofe  who  know 
men  and  things ;  what  then  muft  it  be  in 
the  occult  fcience  of  phyfic,  which  is 
not  the  objedt  of  fenfe  ?  Therefore  you 
fay  true,  thofe  common  boafters,  and 
thofe  fpecifics  generally  fold,  are  on 
the  common  principles  of  phyfic  in¬ 
vented,  according  to  the  prcfent  fyflem 
of  miechanical  reafoning,*  therefore  you 
are  ne.arly  right  in  fuppofing  them  an 


mfult  cn  common  fenfe  ^ 


but  if  a 
fpecific 


fpecific  fhould  be  difcovercd,  from  the 
divinity  of  the  Bible  and  Teftament, 
or  from  the  occult  principles  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  or  if  it  offend  ye  not,  and  join 
the  occult  philolbphy  of  the  ancient 
philofophers ;  I  fay,  can  fuch  fpe- 
cihc  be  an  infult  on  common  fenfe ; 
no,  that  is  impolfible,  becaufe  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  cannot  judge  of  a  medicine 
fo  occult,  common  fenfe  mufb  admire , 
rather,  and  worlhip  the  filent  effedls 
of  fo  myflerious  phyfic ;  and  when 
common  fenfe  fets  about  the  enquiry 
of  how  came  ye  cured,  the  patient  is 
as  infenfible  as  the  man  reftored  to 
fight;  and  can  only  anfwer,  I  know 
that  I  was  blind,  but  now  I  fee :  the 
gouty  may  fay  this,  I  know  I  was  in 
pain,  but  now  am  free.  True  phyfic 

B  4  harmonizes 


harmonizes  with  our  nature,  and  joins 
with  us  as  a  part  of  ourfelves  •,  there¬ 
fore  it  infenfibly  cures  us,  without  our 
being  fufceptible  of  it,  and  caufes  no 
naufea,  or  ebullition,  any  more  than 
water  mixed  with  water  would  do,  be¬ 
ing  of  one  nature,  one  quality,  and 
alike.  The  top  of  your  fourth  page 
“  it  is  affirmed  by  every  phyficalwrit^r, 
^“.that  the  gout  is  the  inheritance  only 
“  of  the  acute  and  fenfible,  tho’  others 
“  poffibly  may  acquire  it,  and  to  prove 
which,  philofophicai  reafons  are  not 
wanting.”  ’Tls  pretty  clear  that  you 
meant  to  compliment  yourfelf  on  your 
inheritance,  as  it  makes  for  the  acute 
-and  'fenfible. — There  is  no  •  compli¬ 
ment  in  thofe  words,  “  in  which  will 
“  be  ,  clearly  feen  the  folly  and  bafe- 
“  nefs  of  all  -pretenders  to  the  cure 

of 


■(  9  ) 

of  it  if  the  word  all^  was 

pretenders  to  the  cure  of  it,  there 

0 

could  lie  no  objediion  againft  it.— 
think  the  all  is  not  fo  acute  or  'fen- 

fible  ;  but  you  may  fall  under  your 
own  fecond  remark,  ‘‘  tho’  others  pof- 
“  fibly  may  acquire  it.”  ’  '  ' 

You  have  been  acute  and  fenfible 
thirty  years,  if  i  underfband  your  book^ 

I  would  fay,  you  have  had. the  gout 
fo  long ;  and  you  would  infinuate  that 
acute  lenfibility  always  accompanies 

the  gout,  to  prove  which,  ‘‘  philofo- 

» 

‘‘  phical  reafons  are  not-  wanting.’’ 

I  confefs  to  me  it  feems  a  ilrange  fort 
of  philofophy,  which  you  would  pro¬ 
duce  againfc  the  poiTibility  of  curing  * 
the  gout.  If  your  philofophy  is  true, 
his  a  great  misfortune  for  you,  that 

you 


.(  10  ) 

you  arc  acute  and  fenfible  to  know 
any  thing  about  it,  fince  it  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  healthful  effedls;  ’tis  as  bad 
as  being  condemned  without  hope  of 
reprieve. 

If  there  is  a  polTibility  of  fympa- 
thizing  in  the  forrows  of  others,  I 
■know  no  greater  woe  than  to  fee  a 
brother  whofe  eyes  are  flrained  thro* 
pain  and  affliilion,  who  fweats'  in  for¬ 
rows  both  of  mind  and  body ; — whole 
fenfible  and  acute  foul  is  running  over 
its  philofophy,  and  the  materia  me- 
dica,  for  help,  but  returns  into  its 
painful  houfe  again,  after  a  vain  and 
fruitlefs  fearch,  and  then  bound  in 
with  the  chain  of  mortal  forrow,  hope- 
lefs,  defpairing-, — whofe  batter’d  foul 

becomes 


(  I*  )■- 


becomes  paflive  as  the  body,  and  re- 
figns  itfeif,  with  it  to  bear. 

However  the  generality  of  man¬ 
kind  are  bound  in  by  their  miferies 
and  forrows,  without  hope  of  relief, 
yet  if  we  take  a  flridt  view  of  them  we 
lhall  find  fomething  objedlable; — I  do 
not  mean  to  doubt, the  reality  of  their 
pains  and  forrows,  thofe  are  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  fenfe,  and  mufl  be  true,  but 
I  doubt  the  truth  of  the  philofophy. 
We  will  examine  a  little  into  this  au¬ 
thor,  from  whence  we  may  judge  of 
all  the  authors  he  has  read,  and  of  the 

generality  of  mankind  by  this. - 

Firfl,  it  is  plain  the  philofophy  of  this 
author  is  infirm,  as  his  whole  reafon- 
ing  is  againfl:  the  pofTibility  of  a  cure*, 
and  fo  weak,  as  to  be  unable  to 

take 


(  la  ) 

take  the  iifeful  fide  of  the  queftion; 
namely,  the  pofTibility  of  a  cure,  there¬ 
fore  at  once  we  may  conclude  it  vain 

and  unufefiil  •,  confequently,  the  compli- 
•  •  •  ^ 
merit  defigned  for  the  acute  and  fen- 

fible  part  of  man  mull  vanilh,  and 

the  author  may  chance  to  be  the  fub- 

je6t  of  his  own  fecond  remark,  “  tho’ 

“  others  may  pofTibly  acquire  it.” -Now 

I  know  not  what  is  contrary  to  acute 

and  fenfible,  but  dull  and  flupid  ; 

therefore  it  follows,  that  the  gout  may 

be  the  afflidcion  of  all,  both  wife  men 

and  fools..  . 

•  / 

In  your  preface  you  fay,  every  fit 
produces  fomething  new  for  obferva- 
vation,  and  may  require  various  ma¬ 
nagement  of  it  in  fome  few  particulars. 

You 


% 


(  13  ) 

You  figure  it  under  fuch  various 
circumftances,  that  the  advice  of  a 
phyfician  you  fay  is  ubfolutely  necef- 
cefiary,  on  account  or  age,  conftitu- 
tion,  and  way  of  living.  You  Ipeak 
of  numerous  cafes  of  the  irregular  gout, 
and  you  name  it  the.  gout  mifplaced : 
fo  in  your  eleventh  page  you  fay,  in  all 
other  cafes  refpedling  the  gout,  I  hope 
every  thing  may  be  found  here  that 
may  be  necefiary  or  defirable.  But  to 
whom  do  you  write,  if  your  recipe  is 
not  applicable  to  any  age,  conftitu- 
tion  or  mode  of  living  :  if  under  thefe 
three  circumftances,  they  muft  con- 
fult  a  phyfician,  I  confefs  I  fee  not  the 
ufe  of  your  writing.  I  have  made  one 
remark  on  the  top  of  your  ninth  page, 
which  will  anfwer  all  your  preface. 

The 


(  *14  ) 

The  caufe  is  one,  men  are  natural  ani¬ 
mals  of  one  fpecie,  therefore  there 
need  no  variation  of  treatment  as  you 
afiert  j  remove  the  caufe,  and  all  of 
every  age,  and  conflitution,  are  free. 

I  imagine  thofe  few  words  a  little 

4 

confidered,  will  dethrone  your  whole 
book,  which  confifcs  of  290  pages. 
Page  fixteen  you  fay,  That  the  gout 
“  is  a  difeafe  from  the  retention  of 
“  fome  matter,  whether  urinous,  fa- 
“  line,  vifcid,  tartaroiis,  or  earthy, 
“  whioh  ought  to  be  difcharged.” 

t  ,  " 

This  difinition  might  have  ended 
with  the  retention  of  fome  matter,  for 

what  forts  of  matter  are  there  in  the 

♦ 

body,  which  fall  not  under  one  of  the 
five  heads,  either  urinous,  faline,  vifcid, 

tartarous, 


(  i5  ) 

tartarous,  or  earthy. — What  by  thefe 
words  is  determined  ?  why  I  fee  not 
any  thing! — for  you  mention  every 
thing,  that  the  underftanding  reader* 
may  be  fure  you  hit  the  mark  in  fome- 
thing.  You  come  to  no  determined 
idea  about  what  the  gout  is ;  if  you 
could  not,  why  did  you  write  ?  But 
I  fee  it  is  to  let  the  reader  know  what 
your  opinion  is,  that  the  caufe  of  this 
amazing  diforder  will  never  be  dif- 
covered:  vide  p.  13,  and  p.  15,  ‘‘it 
“  is  a  thing  of  an  incomprehenfible 
nature,’*'  and  if  no  notice  (you  fay) 
is  taken  of  Galen,  ^tius, ,  Paracelfus, 
&c.  it  is  not  becaufe  you  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  their  opinions,  but  becaufe  they 
are  contrary  to  experience,  “  they  are 
vain,  prolix  and  frivolous.” 


1 


(  i6  ) 

I  ‘  never  read  Galen,  nor  JEtius, 
therefore  know  nothing  of  their  merit, 
but  I  have  feen  and  do  admire  the 
v/riting's  of  fome  others  you  mention, 
particularly  Paracelfus,  who  you  rank 
as  frivolous  and  vain  !  you,  who  in  my 
humble  opinion  have  not  one  true  and 
deterrnined  idea,  in  your  whole  250 
pages  !  '  " 

To  you,  Paracelfus  may  appear,  as 
you  fay,  vain  and  frivolous;  he  ap¬ 
pears  fo,  this  year,  to  Dr.  Baker,  who 
wonders  how  Erafmus  could  in  his 
'  own  cafe  confult  fo  wild,  fo  illiterate 
an  enthufiaft,  as  Paracelfus  appears  to 
have  been.  Vide  p.  333^  Medical 
Tranfa^lions,  1768. 

•  ■  '  :  ■  "  s„- 


'  > 


(  17  ) 


So  again.  But  it  may  reafonably  be 
made  a  queftion,  whether  Paracelfus, 
.  who  was  very  fond  of  faturnine  me¬ 
dicines,  in  many  difeafes,  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  this  cholic  more  fre¬ 
quent.  Vide  p.  332,  Medical  Tranf- 
aftions,  1768. 


But  it  may  as  reafonably  be  made 
a  queftion,  whether  Paracelfus’s  fa¬ 
turnine  medicines  were  leaden  me¬ 
dicines  s  if  they  were,  then  Dr.  Baker’s 
argument  againft  Paracelfus  may  be 
rightly  founded,  but  that  is  to  be 
proved.  But  what  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  his  faturnine  medicines 
were  not  leaden,  and  he  v/ho  con¬ 
ceives  they  were,  has  not  a  philofo- 
phical,  but  leaden  head,  be  of  what 

C  college 


(  i8  ) 


‘  college  or  fcciety  he  may,  or  his  name 
jeha  Mokes,  or  Thomas  Styles, 

/ 

^  I  really  cbferve  that  eriidicion  and 
literature  does  not  enlarge  the  under- 
fendings  of  fomc  perfons,  but  I  Ihould 
think  it  might  teach  them  a  little  mo- 
defty  or  common  civility,  or  at  lead 
a  little  diffidence ;  for  I  fuppofe  there 
are  fhvv  fcholars  but  have  found  iteafier 
to  fay  than  do, 

N  \ 

-  I  think  it  would  become  a  civilized 
creature  to  be  careful  in  not-  wound- 
kig  the  reputation  of  a  deceafed  au¬ 
thor,  as  much  as  his  politenefs  is  con- 

I 

cerned*  in  not  giving  offence  to  the 
living.  For  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
Fire  of  any  thing,  thcrefom-  becomes. 

-  .  .  men 


(19  ) 

men  well,  to  be  fure  they  unde^ftand, 
before  they  condemn. 


Befides,  rhere  may  be  Ibme  chance 
for  their  being  laughed  at  by  thofe 
who  can  underftand  that  incomprehen- 
fible  jargon  they  -  complain  of,  that  ' 
is  only  incomprehenfible  to  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  violent  fcholar,  which  in- 
comprehenfibility  melts  and  diffolves 
away,  by  the  power  of  an  ingreffible  and 
dudlile  Ipirit,  and  which  effedt  cannot 
happen  in  a  mere  literal  fcholar,  whofe 
mind  is  tied  by  the  arbitrary  fignifi- 
cation  of  words,  without  their  fpirit. 
To  fuch,  Saturn  is  lead,  as  in  the 
cafe  produced  j  Mars  iron,  Venus  cop¬ 
per,  &c.  thefe  are  the  interpretations 
of  common  chymifts,  common  phyli- 

C  2  cians, 
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cians,  common  fcholars. — Now,'  if  th's 
fort  of  knowledge  was  good,  in  effedls, 
^here  would  be  no  bad  chymifts,  bad 
pliyficians,  ^c.  all  would  be  good 
and  true  \  but  as  the  generality  of  the 

proftiTors  in  art  are  but  indifferent,  I 

« 

fear  their  wit  is  blunted  a  little,  and  there¬ 
fore  put  not  the  right  interpretation  on 

/ 

•  the  words  of  ancient  philofophers. 

The  author  of  the  Plain  Account  of 

the  Gout,  I  fuppofe,  would  be  thought 

a  grave  divine,  yet  ventured  to  revile, 

\  • 

becaufe  the  fpirit  of  Paracclfus  pro¬ 
duced  no  harmony  in  the  brain  veffels; 
but  on  refiediion,  it  might  have  fell 
on  Mofes,  whom  Paracelfus  under- 
ftcod ; — but  he  reviled  him  he  under- 
ftcod  not.  I  wonder  if  he  underflands 

me 
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me.  He  {Irayed  when  he  reviled,  and 
I  flray  from  his  book  to  tell  him  of 
if,  I  afle  pardon,  and  now  return. — 
From  the  i6th  to  the  29th  page  you 

are  anatomical :  you  might  as  well  have 
been  writing  the  hiftory  of  America, 
for  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  fub- 
je61:.  In  the  *2 9th  page  you  draw  to 
a  point ;  ril  Ihew  it  you  in  your  own 
words,  and  fliould  be  glad  to  fee  your 
face  when  you  read  it.  “  Flaving  il- 
“  luferated  the  general  principle,  that 
‘‘  the  o;out  is  a  difeafe  from  the  re- 
“  tention  of  fome  matter  which  ousrht 
‘‘  to  be  difeharged,  -  we  may  now  pro- 
‘‘  ceed  a  little  further,  and  ahirm, 
‘‘  that  whatever  this  matter  is,  whe- 
“  ther  urinous,  faline,  earthy,  vifeid, 
“  or  tartarous;  when  it  is  not  dif- 

C  3  ‘‘  charged 
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charged  out  of  the  body,  by  one 
‘‘  of  the  evacuations  above-mention- 
ed,  it  gathers  chiefly  in  the  ex- 
“  tremities,  and- on  the  glands  of  the 
‘‘joints.  Phyficians  .are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  nature  of  this  matter  ^  but 
“  it  falls  under  one  or  other  of  the  epi^ 

“  thets  above-mentioned,  and  it  is  not 
^  here  very  ipaterial  which.’* 

You  really  have  got  into  a  wood,  and 
cannot  get  out.  You  turn  and  turn,  but 
one  new  idea  you  cannot  produce. 
The  gout  is  fomething  which  falls  on 
the  joints ;  but  what  that  fomething  - 
^is  you  cannot  guefs — ’tis  one  of  five— 
if  there  had  been  500  fubflances  in 
man,  you  might  have  been  fure  it 
was  one  of  thofe,.  So  it  is  one  of  five,. 

but 
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blit  wliIcK  you  know  not ;  then  pray 
what  are  you  writing  about.  Mark! 
tite  blood  is  compofed  of  few  priiy^ 
ciples,  which  are  attraflive  of  each 
other,  and  the  whole  number  of  pure 
principles  are  but  two  ;  the  third,  which 
is  by  fome  philofophers  called  a  princi¬ 
ple,  is  only  the  medium  in  which  the  two 
principles  afl  •  but  all  bodies  in  their 
natural  Hate  are  corrupt,  and  there 
adlieres  to  the  medium  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  aduflive  impurity,  which  thick¬ 
ens,  and  impedes  the  aftivity  of  the 
two  principles  :  ’tis  the  various  alter¬ 
ation  or  fermentation,  for  want  of 
a  greater  degree  of  Jhxity  of  this  im¬ 
pure  matter,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the 
gout.  But  I  am  afraid  you  do  hot 
underhand  me,  tho’  you  read  Mofes 
•  C  4  and 
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and  the  New  Teftament,  for  in  thofe 
books  are  the  true  blood-making  prin¬ 
ciples  couch’d.  If  Mofes  was  under¬ 
flood  by  you,  you  had  left  Paracelfus 
quiet.  The  principles  of  nature  were 
the  fame  in^Mofes’  time,  as  they  were 
in  the  apoflles  time;  and  the  fame  in 
their  time,  as  in  our  time ;  not  one 
principle  added,  nor  one  taken  away  : 
and  fince  the  univerfe  remains  the  fame, 

what  can  be  the  reafon  we  may  not 
underdand  the  conflituent  principles  . 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  Mofes,  the 
apofdes,  and  philofophers.  But  you 
will  fay,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
gout?  Mark!  I’ll  fpeak  to  your  me- 
'  niory, — there  are  three  which  bare 
record  above,  there  are  three,  witnefles 

beneath,  the  lad  witnefs  is  blood. 

Now 
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Now  the  gout  is  a  difcafe,  you  fay, 
caufed  by  the  retention  of  fome  mat¬ 
ter,  what  matter  you  cannot  fay ; 
but  you  fay,  it  is  one  of  all  the  mat¬ 
ters,  and  it  is  immaterial  which.  I 
afllire  you  the  univerfe  fliould  not 
tempt  me  to  be  fo  learned  a  fcholar. 
Now  if  the  principles  of  the  univerfe 
are  concerned  in  blood-making,  both 
above  and  beneath,  I  Hiould  have 
thought  it  would  have  concerned  you 
as  a  learned  divine,  difeafed,  to  have 
looked  into  the  library  of  Nature,  and 
into  the  books  of  thofe  writers  which 
had  given  us  the  hiftory  of  Nature ; 
and  not  into  authors  which  did  not 
low  Nature.  You  plainly  fee  that  the 
dogmatical  profefibrs  of  phyfic  cannot 
cure  the  gout.  I  fhould  have  thought 


It 
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It  would  have  been  a  fufHcient  hint 
for  you  to  have  turned  your  back  up¬ 
on  thenrij  and  have  followed  Mofes,  Pa- 
racelfus,,  or  ^Nature  j  as  I  did,  who  had 
a  difeafe  more  troublefome  and  fatal 

f 

than  you.  But  even  fuffering  could 
not  bring  your  learned  fpirit  into  the 
right  road,  tho’  no  good  'yoti  found 
in  the  wrong.  And  fo  great  is  your 
infatuation,  that  you  rail  at  quacks, 
.and  pretenders  to  cure  the  gout,  when 
you  are  nothing  but  a  pretender  your- 
felf.  From  page  29  to  43,  you  tran- 
fcribe  Sydenham’s  account  of  the  gout 
when  regular  *,  from  43  to  51  is  about 
irregular  fits  and. railing.  You  fay, 
the  ftrongefl;  recommendation  fhall 
never  prevail  with  you  to  meddle, 

with 
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with  any  medicine,  of  whkh  you  are 
not  informed  of  all  the  ingredients, 

'  I  will  now  in  this  place  do  your 

fome  fervice,  by  the  help  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  matter,  about  the  fize  of  a  barley 
grain,  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  or  per¬ 
haps  hot  fo  often  taken,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  remove  your  pains,  and  add  to 
your  happinefs  and  life.  -  But  as  you 

have  been  fo  polite  as  to  abufe  all  pre¬ 
tenders,  inftead  of  moft  pretenders, 
and  exalted  yourfelf  into  the  infalli¬ 
ble  chair ;  I  fay,  on  that  account,  you 
mull  fiiuff  your  candles,  or  lharpen  your 
wit,  to  underftand  me.  Heat  then! 
I  have  faid  the  blood  is  compofed  of 
two  principles,  to  which  there  is  much 
aduftive  impurity  adhering,  which 

thick- 
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thickens  -the  mixture.  There  is  a  ne- 
ceffity  for  a  certain  thicknefs  or  tem- 
‘  perature,  to  make  one  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  flow ;  the  aduftive  property  gives 
a  degree  of  fixity,  which  flops  pre¬ 
cipitation  ;  therefore,  when  the  aduf- 
tive  property  is  wanting,  fixity  is 
wanting*,  then  a  precipitation  enfues, 
which  is  the  difeafe  called  the  gout. 

The  buiinefs  is  to  give  the  blood 
what  it  wants,  which  I  have  with  bre¬ 
vity  told  i  then  the  precipitations  are 
taken  into  the  blood  again,  flows  with 

it  again,  and  is  not  a  morbific  matter, 
as  you  and  the  authors  you  have  read 
fuppofe.  And  tho’  it  be  not  effential 

to  abiblutely  pure  blood,  yet  it  is  ab- 

folutely  neceflary  to  conflitute  the 

blood 


; 
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blood  of  fo  impure  a  creature  as  man. 
Here  then.  Sir,  has  been  your  di¬ 
lemma,  in  not  knov/ing  any  thing 

about  blood,  nor  one,  of  the  authors 
« 

you  cite  ^ — you  with  them,  and  they 
with  the  croud,  run  from  Nature,  Di¬ 
vinity  and  Truth.  Other  difeafes  are 
effedls  of  too  much  aduflion,  which  is 
the  caufe  of  death,  as  the  gout  is  of 
too  little.  There  is  a  neceffity  for  a 
temperature.  Some  difeafes  are  remov- 
ed  by  pure  medicine,  fome  by  impure ; 
and  both  the  pure  and  impure  are 
one  ^  the  impurity  being  removed  by 
the  artift,  which  flcill  is  rarely  found 
by  chance,  if  not  impoffible ;  and  which 
art  is  fully  elucidated  over  both  Tefla- 
ments. 

Take 
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Take  then  the  little  matter  inti¬ 
mated,  and  you  are  free ;  which'  I  have 
often  feen,  have  done.  I  could  have 
weighed  your  book  down  with  a  line, 
which  is  nothing  but  one  continued 
negation  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
are  tedious  about  regimen,  conftitu- 
tion,  age,  and  a  thoufand  other  chi¬ 
meras  which  arofe  in  you.  You  play 
with  the  fmoak  of  difeafe,  like  others 
whofe  underftandings  ply  in  the  fame 
region;  you  forget,  nay,  you  know 
not  the  caufe ;  you  never  think  of  the 
fre  which  produces  the  fmoak,  but 
you  catch,  and  want  to  ftifle  the 
fmoak ;  but  finding  that  vain,  you  ^ 
preferibe  opiates,  that  the  fmoak  may 
evaporate  without  your  feeling  it. 

^  ‘  Pr’ythee ' 
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Pry’thee  give  your  phyfic  to  the  dogs; 
for  Fll  have  none  on’r. 

In  your  53d  page  you  fay,  indi- 

geftion  is  the  primary  caufe  of  the 
gout  why  fo  •,  what’s  the  caufe  of 
indigeftion?  I  fuppofe  fomething :  what 
think  ye  of  defe6t  in  the  blood.  I  am 
fure  you  have  read  Sydenham  by  halves, 

to  affirm  indigeftion  the  primary  caufe; 
and  if  I  can  fairly  drive  your  reafoning 
ing  back  to  the  blood,  who  knows 
but  I  may  be  right,  at  •  leaft  as  yon, 
who  you  are  Hire  are  wrong. 

Inv  the  70th  page,  fpeaking  of  the 
matter  lurking  in  the  blood,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  one  fit  after,  another,  and  a 
third  again  on  taking  cold,  you  fum 
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up  your  argurnent  and  fay,  “  And 
was  I  not  in  the  right  to  fay,  as  I 
did  in  the  beginning  of  this  account, 
that  the  whole  caufe  of  this  amazing 
diforder  will  probably  be  never  under- 
ftood/* 

vrA',  r-'  .  — 

I  diould  be  glad  to  know  who  you 
are  Ipeaking  to,  when  you  fay,  “  was  I 
‘‘mot  in  the  right,  &c.”  Pray  are  you 
not  fpeaking  to  the  reader;  if  you 

are,  I,'  as  a  reader,  aifure  you  as  con¬ 
fidently  as  you  thought  yourfelf  right, 
that  I  as  a  reader  think  you  wrong ; 
and  therefore  repeat  your  words  and 
fay.  Am’  I  not  in  the  right  to. fay,  that 
the  caufe  of  this  amazing  diforder  is  un- 
derftood ;  and  I  prefume  wkh  as  much 
v/cight  as  you  can  urge  the  negative, 

-  which 
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which  is,  you  always  failed,  and  from 
thence  judged  it  impoflible ;  I  never 
failed,  therefore  judge  that  the  caufe  is 
abfolutely  difeovered.  I  leave  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  others  to  determine. 

The  bottom  of  84;  “  tho’  this  dif- 
temper  happens  at  any  time  of  the 
‘‘  year,  yet  it  is  moil  frequent  in  au- 
tumn ;  which  may  be  owing  in 
“  fome  meafure  to  fruits  eaten  in  that 
“  feafon,  and  lying  in  a  Hate  of  putre- 
“  fa<5lion  iii  the  inteftinal  tube.”  Here 
is  reafoning,  indeed  1  if  the  fley  dropt, 
you  may  catch  birds  r  but  if  the  gouty 
eat  no  fruits,  and  the  fruits  lie  in  a 
ftate  of  putrefaction  in  fome  ditch, 
may  not  the  feent  thereof  give  'him'  a 
fit.  But  what,  if  he  go  not  near  the 

D  ditch 
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ditch,  what  then?- will  that' prefervc 
him  from  a  fit;- no,  no;  you  muft  to 
it  again ;  this  will  never  do,  but  with 
the  multitude.  Thofe  to  whom  the 
gout  is  propenfe,  will  be  afflidted  foon 
iafterthe  autumn,  whether  they  eat  the 
fruits,  or  fmell  them ;  or  if  they  nei¬ 
ther  fmell  nor  tafte  them.  Your  thirty 
years  ftudy  in  this  difeafe  turns  to  no 
more  account,  than  the  profit  arifing' 
from  the  fale  of  your  book ;  and  if  that 
was  your  end,  you  have  it ;  the  multi¬ 
tude  are  always  ready  for  the  vertigos 
of  difeafed  minds.  The  mind’s 'difeafe  is 
ignorance  and  error,  and  that  is  always 
in  demand  with  the  crowd,  and  infe¬ 
rior  profelTors  of  all  arts.  Therefore, 
Sir,  ’there  is  good  encouragement  ; 
write  on,  there  are  cuflomers  enow* 

What 
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What  if  the  caufe  of  the  gout  returning 
after  autumn  be  confidered  in  this  hm- 
ple  light,  confider  if  it  be  not  as  ratio¬ 
nal  as  your  putrefadlive  fruits  lying  in 
the  inteftinal  tube.  I  fuppofe  when 
the  fun  declines  from  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  cold  weather  comes  in, 
the  pores  of  the  flcin  Hint  up,  perfpi- 
ration  ceafes  •,  then  the  ferum  increafes, 
and  the  blood  grows  thin  ;  the  matter 
precipitates  on  the  joints,  &c.  which 
could  not  happen  when  there  was  great 
perfpiration,  for  that  left  the  blood 
thick,  which  is  the  alone  caufe  of  pre¬ 
venting  precipitation  ;  for  there  is  great 
difference  in  fluids ;  for  example,  there 
may  be  many  precipitations  thro’  water, 
which  will  not  happen  thro’  treacle ;  ' 
therefore  there  is  a  neceffity  to  preferve 

D  2  the 
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the  temperature,  which  the  aduftive 
impurity  does,  to  which  place  I  refef 
you  back  ;  that  preferved,  no  precipi¬ 
tation  can  follow,  confequently  no  gout; 
therefore  every  perfon  of  every  age  and 
conftitution  are  free. 

From  page  84  to  109,  gives  the  va¬ 
rious  attacks  of  the  gout  from  head  to 
heel,  wherein  the  caufe  of  afthmas  and 
quinfeys  arife,  fome  parts  of  which  arc 
very  reafonable,  particularly  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  94.  ’Tis  pretty  evident 
that  the  fuperfluous  impurities  or  hu¬ 
mours  '  Ihould  either  flow  with  the 
fluids,  or  be  difcharged ;  for  when  they" 
are  feparated  from  the  blood,-  they 
then  either  precipitate  like  tarta.r,  or' 
afeend  by  the  heat  of  the  circulation,. 

like. 
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like  the  impurities  of  a  boiling  pot, 
or  the  fea  foam.  The  matter  which 
falls,  and  that  which  rifes  are  one ;  and 
the  feemirig  difference  is  caufed  by  va¬ 
rious  heat,  and  thicknefs  of  the  blood  : 
In  one  heat  and  flate,  it  may  fall,  tho’ 
in  another  it  cannot,  but  is  beat  up 
by  the  continual  circulation  on  the 
lungs. 

There  are  not  fo  great  varieties  of 
matter,  which  will  flow  with  blood, 
as  to  neceffitate  any  to  fuch  indetermi¬ 
nate  ideas,  as  to  fay,  ’tis  either  urinous, 
faline,  vifcid,  tartarous,  or  earthy ;  for 
tho’  thcfe  five  qualities  of  excrementi- 
tious  matter,  appear  to  the  phyfician 
of  exterior  fpeculation,  and  who  judges, 
all  things  by  fymptoms  and  effeds, 

D  3  when 
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when  they  outwardly  appear  •,  I  fay^ 
to  I'uch  a  perfon  the  urinous,  faline, 

vifcid,  tartarous  and  earthy,  feem 
fpecidcally  different  when  they  may 
all  arife  from  one  impure  matter,  and 
the  differences  be  really  made  by  the 
natural  and  chymical  agents  in  the 
body.  The  Teeming  diveriity  of  hu¬ 
mours  falling  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  feem  to  form  different  difeafes. 
The  conception  of  the  moderns,  in  fup- 
pofing  the  humours  really  different  in 
their  nature  and  quality,  drive  them  to 
as  various,  or  a  thoufand  more  various 
ways’ for  cure;  this  falfe  conception 
runs  and  fpreads  from  author  to  author 
like  lightning ;  and  he  who  writes  the 
moft  fpecious  account  of  fymptoms  and 
difeafe,  and  gives  recipes  for  this  time, 

another ' 
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another  for  that  time,  and  dwells  on 

minute  particulars,  pleafes  moft,  and  is 

called  the  moll  learned  and  knowing 

»  *■ 

artill. 

The  modern  enquirers  into  nature 
and  phyfic,  like  the  author  before  me, 
only  believe  what  they  can  eafily  con¬ 
ceive,  and  confine  their  learning  only 
to  the  moderns  j  and  with  this  learned 
divine  in  bis  109th  page,  ‘‘to  this  end, 
“  pairing  by  the  abfurdities  of  the  an- 
“  cients,”  not  conlidering  the  limpli- 
city  of  nature ;  run  themfelves  into  a 
wood  of  conceit,  out  of  which  it  will 
be  difficult  enough  for  them  to  get, 
unlefs  they  really  return,  and  recon- 
fider  the  abfurdities  of  the  ancients  ; 
which,  in  my  judgement,  fo  I  do  not 

P  4  offend 
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offend  their  worlhips,  they  foolilhly 
paffed  by. 

A  hint  of  which  I  here  will  lay.  bcr 
fore  them.  The  gouty  matter,  fays 
.  this  learned  writer,  is  either  urinous, 
faline,  vifcid,  tartarous,  or  earthy.  So 
here  are  five  fubftances.  Now  if  the 
fame  fort  of  wit  was  to  be  continued 
to  the  confideration  of  all  the  metals, 

n 

minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals,  with 
its  further  extenfion  to  the  heavens  ; 
might  there  not  be  judged,  (paffing  by 
the  abfurdities  of  the  ancients)  five 
thoufand  different  fubftances  in  nature, 
'  fince  five  are  found  independant  on  the 
real  nature  of  man.  I  fay,  mowing 
down  the  wit  and  judgement  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  at  one  ftrokc,  might  it  not  pret¬ 
ty  clearly  be  proved,  after  their  manner, 

th.^t 
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that  there  are  five  thoufand  fubftanccs, 
and  all  fpecifically  different  from  each 
other  ;  when  Mofes,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  may  allow  to  be  an  ancient,  af¬ 
firms,  that  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and 
all  things  thereon,  were  made  out  of 
the  chaos,  therefore  all  the  variety  of 
fubilances,  forms,  and  qualities  which 
are  in  heaven,  in  and  on  the  earth  and 
fea,  all  taken  together  are  but  equal 
to  the  chaos,  and  the  chaos  was  equal 
to  them  all.  How  many  diverfe  fub- 
ftances  there  was  in  the  chaos,  was  the 
bufinefs  of  this  author  as  a  divine  to 
enquire.  Let  him  aflc,  therefore,  his 
own  heart,  whether  Mofes  could  not 
cure  the  gout  ^  let  him  determine,  for 
I  fay  he  could,  or  he  could  not ;  if  he 

could  not,  I  fay  he  was  neither  philor 

/ 

fop  her 
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Ibpher  nor  prophet :  I  am  fure  then 
you’ll  fay  he  could,  fof  notwithftand- 
ing  you  pafs  by  his  abfurdities,  yet 
fometimes  I  fuppofe  you  preach  him 
a  prophet,  tho’  perhaps  no  philofo- 
pher, 

Return  therefore  to  the  abfurdities 
you  have  palTed  by,  and  confider  from 
whence  you  was  taken,  and  the  (im- 
plicity  of  nature,  which  will  lead  you 
to  very  few  things,  but  true ;  I  rnean 
your  father  and  mother,  the  fun  and 
moon,  whom  you  fhould  honour,  that 
you  may  live  free  from  pain,  and  that 
your  days  may  be  long  in  the  land, 
which  the  Lord  yout  God  hath  given 
,you.  Now  laugh  and  fay,  what  art 
preaching  to  me,  who  hath  preached 
to  fo  many,  and  fo  long.  Yes,  I  am. 

Sir  jj 
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Sir-,  here  lies  the  difference  between  us; 
you  preach  words,  I  things.  I  forget-,  I 
believe  you’ll  pafs  by  the  abfurdities 
of  the  ancients,  and  what  I  have  given 
you  from  them,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
already  loft. 

In  your  1 15th  page,  you  cite,  It  is 
agreed  by  moft  authors  to  admit  of 
“  only  one  caufe  of  the  gout;  but  not 
one  of  them  hitherto  has  difcovered 
“  this  caufe ;  and  this  hath  produced 
fuch  a  multitude  of  fyftems  relating 
to  this  diftemper.”  This  is  agood ac¬ 
count  of  the  dreamers  you  have  read, 
who  fhift  fi'om  fyftem  to  fyftem,  inca¬ 
pable  of  forming  determinate  ideas, 
reje6fing  the  abfurdities  of  the  ancients, 
(to  ufe  your  owa  words)  and  yet  them- 
felves  involved  in  the  wildetnefs  of 

cpnjedure. 
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conjedture,  not  feeing  the  firft  point  of 
nature. 

Page  135,“  The  people  of  Burgundy 
and  Champaigne  are  free  from  the  gout, 
and  it  is,  becaufe  the  wines  are  well 
faturated  with  falts.”  In  118,  you  fay, 
Hoffman  affirms,  that  beer  caufes  the 
gout  fooner  than  wine ;  you  fay  ’tis 
becaufe  wine  contains  lefs  mucilage 
than  beer  5  now  this  is  coming  near 
the  truth,  but  not  the  very  truth,  for 
your  ideas  are  indeterminate  about  the 
mucilage,  therefore  you  cannot  cure  ; 
you  may  fancy  you  alleviate,  but  that 
I  doubt.  There  mull  be  fome  particu¬ 
lar  reafon  why  the  province  of  Bur- 
gVindy  and  Champaigne  are  exempt, 
and  if  you  could  fix*  that  idea,  it  might 
oblige  you  to  adopt  the  abfurdity  of 

the 
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the  ancients,  and  reje(5t  the  wifdotn  of 
the  moderns.  There  is  one  trifling  re- 
fledlion  you  may  make,  which  is,  that 
the  abfurdities  of  the  former  times,  could 
not  be  lefs  fertile  in  performances, 
than  the  wifdom  of  the  latter j  and 
what  the  ancients  could,  or  could  not 
do,  you  know  not ;  but  one  thing  you 
know,  by  thirty  years  woeful  pain, 
that  the  wifdom  of  the  moderns  cannot 
cure  the  gout ;  therefore  this  conclufion 

I 

'  you  may  draw,  granting  the  abfurdities 
of  the  ancients  to  be  true,  that  their  ab¬ 
furdities  was  equal  in  effects  to  all  the 
wifdom  of  the  moderns.  But  having 
taken  the  wrong  fide  of  the  ancients 
againft  the  moderns,  what  if  1  take 
the  right  fide,  and  prove  that  thofe 
which  you  call  abfurdities  were  not  fb, 
but  appeared  fo  to  you,  not  from  their 

defe6b 
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c!efe6t  as  being  really  abfurdj  but  from 
defed:  in  you  j  their  writings  being  a 
dead  letter,  you  having  the  living  out-^ 
cry  in  your  favour,  fay  it  is  their  ab- 
furdity,  not  confidering  that  all  true 
and  fublime  writings  in  all  ages  by  pof- 
terity  are  liable  to  the  fame  mad  cem 
fure  ;  but  I  who  fee  with  a  more  equal 
eye,  judge  the  living  in  this  day  to  be 
as  abfurd  as  in  any  former  day^  there¬ 
fore  think  myfelf  at  free  liberty  to 
take  which  fide  I  will;  I  then  declare 
to  vindicate  the  wifdom  of  the  ancients, 
againfl  the  abfurdities  of  the  moderns, 
and  will  meet  the  modern  wifdom  with 
the  abfurdities  of  the  dead  in  my  hand, 
and  do  that  with  their  abfurdities^ 
which  you  in  all  your  profound  wif¬ 
dom  fay  is  impolTible,  that  is,  cure  the 
gout. 

Page 


* 
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Page  153  and  154,  In  this  con- 
dition  the  philofophy  of  the  patient 
will^be  of  ufe  to  him,  by  teaching 
him  not  to  dwell  on  the  melancholy 
fide  of  his  fate,  but  to  confider  this 
malady  is  as  much  the  portion  of 
this  life  in  his  conftitution,  as  the 
common  returns  of  appetite  for  his 
fublillence,  and  the  only  relief  which 
‘‘  he  can  have  againft  much  greater 
“  evils.”  I  have  heard  p^ple  fay, 
that  the  pains  of  the.gout  were  as  great 
as  human  nature  could  well  bear,  and 
this  you  call  a  relief  againft  much 
greater  evils ;  ftrange  reafoning.  God 
has,  or  he  has  not,  placed  in  nature  a 
remedy  for  the  gout.  If  there  be  in 
nature  a  remedy,  it-  becomes  a  reafon- 
able  man  to  find  it  out ;  if  not,  then 

indeed. 
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indeed,  you  may  fay  the  gout  is  the 
portion  of  this  life  in  his  conflitution, 
as  the  common  returns  of  appetite  for 
his  fubfiftence. 

But  to  propagate  fo  melancholy  a 
fyflem,  becaufe  you  have  found  no 
cure,  is  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
therefore  you  inculcate  philofophy  to 
your  pupils,  to  teach  them  to  bear, 
likejack-alTes,  burthens  they  may  eafily 
throw  off. 

Page  1 64  V  But  when  it  is  arrived 
at  its  •  height,  if  the  pain  fhould  be 
greater  than  the  patient  can  bear  com- 
modioufly,  and  his  nights  are  fleeplefs, 
'  then,  notwithftanding  the  prejudices  of 

moft  phyficians  againft  opiates,  he  may 

in 
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lieve  himfelf  by  the  follov/ing  ano¬ 
dyne. 

“  Take  of  opium  fix  drams,  &c. 
&c.  &:c.  take  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
and  if  the  pain  is  not  greatly  abated, 
take  twenty  more^  the  number  of 
'  drops  mud;  be  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  pain,  and  repeated 
every  night  that  the  pain  requires  it.” 

No  doubt  but  all  mankind  are 
fond  of  eafe,  all  purfue  it  *,  therefore, 

4 

’tis  no  wonder  we  are  willing  to  part 
with  a  portion  of  our  fenfibility  to  at¬ 
tain  it :  fo,  by  a  cold  poifon,  here  mull 
be  fupprefs’d  our  fenfe  of  feeling,  by 
congealing  the  nervous  fluids,  v/hich 

give  us  that  fenfe :  now,  our  feeling 

E  being 
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being  removed,  is  not  removing  the 
gouty  matter  which  caufes  the  pain, 
but  it  is  taking  ourfelves  away  from 
the  gout,  not  putting  away  the  gout 
from  ourfelves.  Now  I  affure  you  this 

is  no  new  difeovery,  for  I  have  in  all 
ages  heard,  when  pains  grow  intolle- 
rable,  the  patient  grows  defperate, 
and  will  try  every  effort  to  fave  himfelfi 
firfl  by  fmall  dofes,  as  you  advife,  then> 
as  you  fay,  page  165,  ‘‘ proportion- 
‘‘  ing  the  dofe  to  the  violence  of  the 
pain,”  to  ufe  your  words,  till  at  laft 
they  will  call  out  for  fomebody  to 
knock  them  o’th’  head,  to  put  away 
their  fenfes  at  once.  The  reft  of  your 
book  is  full  of  remedies,  regimen,  ci¬ 
tations  and  obfervations,  full  of  wretch-^ 
ednefs  and  forrow.  I  think  myfelf  ob- 

liged 
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liged  to  fpeak  once  more  to  a  remark 
of  yours  in  page  176,  wherein  you  fay, 
“  hence  we  learn  that  fleeplefs  nights 
alone,  if  they  were  permitted,  would 
prevent  the  digeftion  of  the  arthritic 
matter ;  and  that  whatever  caufes 
deep  will  promote  perfpiratioh;  page 
‘‘  177,  if  it  can  be  fhewn  that  two  of 
the  conftant  effedls  of  opium,  thus 
prepared  and  dofed,  as  hath  been 
diredted,  are  its  promoting  perfpi- 
ration  and  deep.”  You  conceive  the 
morbific  matter  to  refolve,  and  to  be 
carried  offby  perfpiration,  tho’  in  differ- 
.  ent  parts  of  your  book  you  affirm,  that 
.  ail  the  morbific  matter  cannot  be  carried 

off,  but  that  there  is  always  enough 
left  behind  to  form  new  fits,  one  after 
another,  if  great  i^are  and  regimen 

E  2  are 
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are  not  obferved.  Now  there  are  Se¬ 
veral  ways  of  reafoning  on  the  fame 

point ;  but  I  know  no  better  way  to 

» 

prove  the  truth  of  a  theory,  than  try¬ 
ing  its  experimental  effedis ;  if  thofe 
then  fhould  not  harmonize  with  the 
conception,  ’tis  pretty  clear  that  the 
reafoning  is  defedlive  and  'mere  de- 
lulion.  Now  if  perfpiration,  gained  by ' 
the'  means  of  opium,  could  carry  off 
any  of  the  matter  which  forms  the 
gout,  then  it  muft  follow  that  the  dofe 
and  perfpirationcontinued,  would  carry 
orf  all  the  matter,  and  leave  the  pa¬ 
tient  free,  which  would  be  a  cure  ^  but 
this  you  pofitively  deny,  and  fay  there 
is  ahvays  morbific  matter  enough  left 
to  make  the'  poor  arthritic  happy, 
in  fecuring  him  againft  greater  ills  ^ 

therefore 
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tlierefoi'e  I  think  we  may,  on*  pretty 

certain  grounds,  affirm,  your  whole 

reafoning  thereon  fallacious,  iince  the 
✓ 

truth  of  it  is  incapable  of  proof.  What 
then  v/ill  be  the  confequence,  if  we 
take  it  this  way  :  therefore  mark  1  per- 
fpiration  draws  off  the  ferous  part  of 
the  blood,  and  as  that  departs  the 
blood  goes  thicker,  which  flipps  fur¬ 
ther  precipitations ;  and  not  unlilcely, 
when  the  blood  hath  a  flronger  body, 
in  which  that  which  fell  mis;ht  flow. 
_What  think  you,  if  a  part  of  that  which 
fell  fhould  be  beat  into  the  blood 
again  by  the  circulation ;  and  fo  you 
may  get  eafe  by  opiates  and  perfpira- 
tion.  But  then  again  this  follows,  when 
the  feafon,  or  perfpiration,  for  want  of 
deep  are  unfavourable,  the  ferum  in- 

creafes 
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crcafes,  the  blood  thins  and  grows 
bad,  the  precipitations  follow,  and 
the  wretched  arthritic  is  fo  happy  as 
to  have  the  gout  return  to  prevent 
greater  mifchief-,  page  262,  “  for  if 
“  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe,  he  will  not  wifb, 
‘‘  if  it  could  be,  to  be  freed  entirely 
from  it.”  Another  obfervation  I 
have  is,  that  you  fuppofe  the  volatile 
fait  fpirits  of  the  opium  do  attenuate 
the  gouty  matter,  fo  render  it  capable 
of  being  carried  off  by  perfpiration. 
Tho’  this  do6lrine  of  attenuation  byfub- 
tle  fait  fpirits,  is  held  in  great  eftecm 
at  this  day,  yet  it  may  neverthe- 
lefs  be  untrue ;  for  there  are  few  con- 
fidering  perfons  but  will  allow,  that 
the  more  volatile  fpirits  fly  firfl,  and 
do  not  beat  in  and  penetrate  down¬ 
wards^ 
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wards,  whofe  quality  is  to  fly  up  ♦,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  from  this 
reafon  alone,  that  a  volatile  can  atte¬ 
nuate  a  fix’d  matter,  whofe  particles  are 
fo  diflimilar,  whofe  gravity  fo  unlike, 
and  whofe  quality  is  diametrically  op- 
pofite.  Befides,  thefe  mechanical  ideas, 
applied  by  phyfical  people  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  medicine,  is  more  than  whim- 
fical;  for  Nature  moves  neither  like 
the  cogs  in  a  mill  wheel,  nor  like  the 
levigating  flones  of  the  miller.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  aliment  ground  down  for 
nourifhment  in  the  manner  fhewn  in 
many  parts  of  that  treatife.  But 
there  is  an  actual  attra6lion  of  fimilar 
fpirits,  not  a  mechanical  attenuation 
of  things  diflimilar,  by  the  vefTels,  &c. 
neither  have  the  vefTels  that  power,  for 

their 
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thek  ligaments  or  texture  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  fluid  mixture  which  pafles 
tliro’  them,  therefore  they  are  better 
and  worfe,  and  have  no  power  of  their 
own,  but  are  relaxed  or  elaflic  in 
proportion  to  the  ilrength  of  the  cir- 
'  dilating  fluid  which  paflTes  thro’  them. 
You  may,  therefore,  now  begin  to  alter 
your  fyftem,  fince  you  are  told  that 
the  blood  depends  not  on  the  vafcular 
fyftem  for  its  health,  but  the  tone  or 
elafticity  of  the  whole  vafcular  fyftem 
depends  on  the  blood.  To  clofe  this 
account,  the  author  of  the  Account 
of  the  Gout,  is  not  of  the  opinion  of 
his  favourite  Sydenham.,  whole  mode¬ 
ration  was  much  greater  than  his  own. 
The  flrft  begins  his  book  with,  ‘‘  From 

i 

wlience  will  be  clearly  feen,  the  folly, 
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or  bafenefs  of  all  pretenders  to  the 
cure  of  it.”  Sydenham  ends  the  hif- 

rory  of  this  difeafe,  with  thefe  words, 

♦ 

(which  ill  fuited  our  author’s  hafle  to 
tranfcribe ;  Pechy’s  2d  edition,  p.  493,- 
A  perfe6l  cure,  whereby  a  man  may 
“  be  freed  from  a  difpofition  to  this 
“  difeafe,  yet  lies  hid,  and  I  know  not 
“  when,  or  by  whom  it  will  be  brought 
“  to  light ;  tho’  by  my  long  courfe  of 
thinking,  I  am  induced  to  believe, 
that  fuch  a  remedy  will  be  fome  time 
“  found  out  and  if  ever  it  happen  to 

be,  it  will  expofe  the  ignorance  of  the 
dogmatical ;  and  then  it  will  appear 
how  much  they  are  deceived  in  the 

m 

knowledge  of  the  eflences  of  difeafes, 
and  in  the  medicines  theyufe  for  them.” 
That  the  author  learned  to  fpeak  from, 
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his  mother,  I  belie\’ej  Latin  from  his 
m after,  I  allow,  and  a  wrong  fyftem 
of  phyfic  from  the  moderns,  I  admit  5 
— and  that  he  extolls  and  immortalizes, 
as  it  were,  Sydenham,  but  has  not 
caught  one  grain  of  his  candour  or 
moderation. 

P,  S.  I  am  not  fond  of  over  much  labour,  and 
writing  for  a  mouth  I  leave  to  wordy  men,  who 
write  for  fubfillence.  hly  humour  is  brevity, 
which  fliould  induce  the  reader  to  think,  when 
ideas  arc  crouded  in  fmall  room.  In  this  fmall 
trad  is  a  little  food  for  the  caballift,  the  divine,  the^ 
j.)hyfician,  the  philofopher,  the  chemift,  and,  I 
prefume,  much  for  the  critics :  all  are  welcome  ^ 
to  point  their  arrows  at  me ;  they  may,  for  their 
own  credit,  keep  their  eyes  open  when  they  {hootj' 
led:  if  they  wink,  thro’  fear  their  darts .  fly  over. ' 
me  j  however,  if  any  thing  here  wants  a  fur¬ 
ther  explication,  the  ferious  and  candid  mind 
fliall  be  fully  fatisfied,  there  having  been  nothing 
faid,  but  what  is  the  refult  of  experience. 


